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THE NIPPON BIJUTSU-IN 

KOJIRO TOMITA, Assistant Curator 
of the Department of Chinese and Japanese 
Art in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
has translated the following statement 
about the Nippon Bijutsu-in for a cata- 
logue of their paintings. These paintings 
are to be shown in Room H 11, beginning 
November 30 and continuing through De- 
cember 26. 

The Nippon Bijutsu-in, or Fine Arts 
Academy of Japan, is an association of 
Japanese artists which aims at once to 
conserve and to develop the art ideals of 
Asia. From its foundation in 1898, it has 
been a vital force in the art activities of 
Japan, and has the distinction today of 
being the only independent organization 
of artists which can seriously rival the Im- 
perial Art Academy. It is fitting at this 
time to review its notable career. 

Toward the close of the last century the 



people of the hitherto isolated Empire of 
Japan found themselves eagerly imitating 
all that the West had to offer. In the field 
of art racial impulses were imperiled by 
an indiscriminate absorption of European 
modes of expression. Even the govern- 
ment authorities in the Department of 
Education, who had jurisdiction over the 
National School of Art in Tokyo, allowed 
themselves to drift with the popular current 
and it soon became apparent that the 
policies of the School itself, which had been 
established for the purpose of rejuvenating 
and perpetuating the national art, were to 
be reshaped. The controversy which arose 
between these government officials and 
the late Okakura-Kakuzo, then Director 
of the School, terminated in the resignation 
of the latter, whereupon many members 
of the faculty who sympathized with his 
views also relinquished their positions. 
United under Mr. Okakura's leadership, 
this body of men at once took upon itself 
the task of establishing an institution which 
should be dedicated to the furtherance of 
their common ideals. Within a few months 
after the break with the National School of 
Art, the Bijutsu-in was born, and its mem- 
bers were at work in the studios and class- 
rooms of its new and specially erected 
buildings in Yanaka, Tokyo. Here, with 
Okakura-Kakuzo, the distinguished critic, 
as Chief Councilor, and Gaho Hashimoto, 
the most lamented of all modern artists of 
Japan, as Director, this group of pioneers 
turned to its self-appointed task. Un- 
hampered by government interference and 
liberated from the bonds of mere tradition, 
they were free to revel in the resources of 
that dim past when art was not a profession 
but a passion. Inspiration was to be the 
motive power of their creations. Among 
the early activities of the Bijutsu-in may 
be mentioned, first, the training of the 
younger generation in the practice of art; 
second, the holding of biennial exhibitions 
in Tokyo and occasional traveling exhibi- 
tions in various provinces; and third, the 
publication of a monthly magazine called 
the Nippon Bijutsu. 

Indeed, the insistent efforts of the Bi- 
jutsu-in in those early days were in the 
main responsible for the reawakening of 
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the national consciousness in art. The 
nation as a whole, however, continued to 
be deeply immersed in Occidental mate- 
rialism, while native art commanded the 
attention of relatively few. This attitude 
of indifference on the part of the public, 
coupled with the Russo-Japanese War, 
which came in 1904, retarded, temporarily 
at least, the progress of the association, 
and it was during this period of inactivity 
at home that several of its members 
traveled through India, Europe, and the 



ring under the direction of the Minister of 
Education, and when the first National 
Exhibition of Modern Art was held under 
the government auspices, not only was Mr. 
Okakura on its Council and Jury, but Gaho, 
Taikwan and Kwanzan also served as jurors 
while many of Bijutsu-in members enthus- 
iastically cooperated by contributing ex- 
amples of their work. As time went on, 
however, it was felt by many that the 
annual government exhibitions were fast 
becoming breeders of a certain type of art, 
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United States m company with Mr. Oka- 
kura. In 1906 the Bijutsu-in quarters in 
Yanaka were abandoned and in their stead 
studios were erected in Izura, Hidachi 
Province, overlooking the Pacific Ocean, 
where Taikwan Yokoyama, Shunso Hish- 
ida, Kwanzan Shimomura and Bazan Kim- 
ura took up their residence near the estate 
of Mr. Okakura. In this little village of 
Izura, remote from all society save that 
of a few fishermen, these artists cultivated 
their cherished ideals; while Mr. Okakura, 
during occasional absences in Boston, was 
earnestly interpreting the art of the Far 
East. Even though situated at a distance 
from the metropolis, the Bijutsu-in mem- 
bers were nevertheless in close touch with 
the new movement in art which was stir- 



thereby discouraging self-expression. To 
such a tendency, minds like those which 
dominated the Bijutsu-in could not sub- 
mit. The Bijutsu-in members accordingly 
revolted and once more, in 1914, unfurled 
their standard by opening in Tokyo an 
exhibition of their own. From that year 
the rivalry has continued and annually the 
Bijutsu-in has held an exhibition which has 
been thought often to surpass, in spirit at 
least, that of the government. A vigorous 
campaign on the part of the Bijutsu-in 
may be said to be responsible for the estab- 
lishment of the Imperial Art Academy in 
1919 for the purpose of supervising a new 
movement In connection with the National 
Exhibition. 
Before the reopening of the Bijutsu-in 
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in 1 914, death had claimed a number of its 
charter members, among them Gaho (in 
1908) and Shunso (in 1912). The untimely 
decease of Mr. Okakura in 1913 dealt such 
a severe blow that the disruption of the 
Bijutsu-in seemed imminent. But the 
unwillingness of the few surviving original 
members to lose their identity in the art 
world which had its focus in the govern- 
ment exhibition, put new life into the as- 
sociation and prompted the rebuilding of 
the studios in Tokyo. Here in their new 
home these veteran pioneers, together with 
their newly elected associates, consecrating 
themselves anew to the realization of Mr. 
Okakura's vision, are again bending their 
energies to revitalizing the contemporary 
art movement in Japan. Of the artists 
associated with the Bijutsu-in, there are at 
present eighteen painters and nine sculp- 
tors. Most of the former group are con- 
tributors to the present exhibition. 

A TON DO OF PRUDENCE BY 
LUCA DELLA ROBBIA 

LAST spring the Museum purchased in 
Paris at the first sale of the Heilbronner 
Collection an important sculpture in 
enameled terracotta by Luca della Robbia. 
This large medallion 1 in high relief, rep- 
resenting Prudence surrounded by a 
wreath of fruit and leaves, was first pub- 
lished and described as the work of Luca 
della Robbia by Professor Allan Marquand 
in the American Journal of Archaeology, 
volume XVI, 1912, pp. 169-174. The 
tondo, which is now exhibited in Gallery 
J F2, is also described at length in Pro- 
fessor Marquand's book on Luca della 
Robbia (No. 48, pp. 166-167). 

Bound with blue ribbons, a broad gar- 
land of fruit — grapes, quinces, citrons, pine 
cones, oranges, and cucumbers — glazed 
in shades of green, yellow, and violet, sur- 
rounds the medallion on which Prudence 
is represented, in half figure, holding in 
her right hand a mirror, emblem of re- 
flection, and in her left hand a serpent, 
typifying wisdom. The figure is enameled 
white; the background is light blue, ori- 
ginally covered with golden rays now al- 
1 Diameter, 69 inches (1.65m.). 



most obliterated; the figure rises from a 
bank of white and dark blue clouds; the 
snake is green, spotted with yellow and 
black. Although Prudence is figured as a 
woman, the back of her head is modeled to 
represent the mask of a bearded man; the 
eyebrows of both faces are stippled in blue 
and the eyes have light yellow irises out- 
lined in blue. 

The representation of Prudence with 
two faces, one youthful and the other el- 
derly, requires a word of comment. It has 
been suggested that this means that Pru- 
dence gives to youth the wisdom of old age. 
It may also be understood to indicate that 
Prudence looks both forward and backward. 

Two other Virtues are known, which 
presumably belonged to the same series as 
the Prudence. One of these, representing 
Faith, was at one time in the possession of 
Heilbronner, and is described by Professor 
Marquand in the works previously men- 
tioned. The third is the well-known medal- 
lion of Temperance in the Cluny Museum, 
Paris. This relief, which is accepted by 
competent critics as the work of Luca 
della Robbia, is said once to have decorated 
a Pazzi chapel, or palace, near Florence, 
possibly the Panciatichi Ximenes Villa near 
Fiesole. The provenance of the two Heil- 
bronner reliefs is not known, except that 
they came from Florence. 

Professor Marquand, in his book on 
Luca della Robbia, points out that the 
frame surrounding the Heilbronner Faith 
"is distinguished from those of the Heil- 
bronner Prudence and Cluny Temperance 
in having a cord moulding as an inner 
boundary. Hence it may have belonged 
to an independent series representing the 
three theological virtues. In which case we 
may expect some day to recover the medal- 
lions representing Hope and Charity. " 
On the other hand, Professor Marquand 
suggests that it is equally probable that this 
medallion may have "held a central posi- 
tion in some decorative scheme analogous 
to that of the ceiling of the Portogallo 
Chapel, that associated with it were the 
Heilbronner Prudence and the Cluny 
Temperance, and that the missing medal- 
lions of Fortitude and Justice may some 
day come to light." 
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